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one pretext or another he established his authority over
the whole of Northern Italy; he made himself complete
master of the Dutch Netherlands; by securing his own
election as " mediator " of the Swiss Cantons, he ac-
quired a virtual sovereignty over the Helvetic Re-
public. When the pacific Addington ventured, through
the British Ambassador, to make mild inquiries con-
cerning these enormous aggressions, or to utter gentle
protests, he was met with such storms of vituperation
from the ferocious First Consul that he incontinently
curled up. Finally, when, in apparendy direct violation
of the Treaty of Amiens, a French mission made its
appearance in Egypt, the rising indignation of Britain
compelled even Addington to uncurl, and forced him
to send so strong a remonstrance to France that, on its
reception, the British Ambassador was forthwith, and
in the most humiliating manner, packed straight away
home (May 17, 1803).

To Napoleon Bonaparte the Peace of Amiens had
never been more than a temporary truce. He needed it
in order to carry through a number of domestic re-
forms; he needed it, still more, in order to prepare for
a life-or-death struggle with the island empire whose
command of the sea alone stood between himself and
world dominion. In 1803 he was ready for the fray,
and he welcomed any pretext for a declaration of war.
He found a pretext in the fact that Britain, in alarm at
the French activities in Egypt, had delayed to fulfil its
treaty obligation to evacuate Malta. Loudly trumpet-
ing, therefore, the perfidy of Albion, he declared a war
of extermination against his protean foe, and prepared
for an invasion of England.

If Addington was useful for making and maintain-
ing peace, he was no good at all at organising a
struggle for existence. In vain did he seek to allay the
national agitation by enrolling volunteers and calling
them by such terrifying names as " The Devil's Own."
In vain did he order the construction of Martello